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SIXPENCE. 





| THE MASK, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY OF 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
Founded in 1908 by 
E GORDON CRAIG. 








IN VOLUMB XII (1926) IN THE APRIL AND JULY 
PARTS WAS ISSCED A REPRODUCTION OF 


HORWOOD’S CELEBRATED 
PLAN OF LONDON, 1792-1799 


IN 16 FOLDING PLATES, 
showing every square, street and court, 
almost every house being numbered as it 
was in the 18th century. The Plan is 
nied by copious notes, rich in 
theatrical facts, and is now for the first 
time offered in a convenient and 
inexpensive form 
be of immense value to the historian 
and the scholar. ”—Glasgow Herald. 
RARE 18th CENTURY PLANS OF 
ROME & PARIS. 
Appeared in Volume XI, 1925. 
Mg lovely plates of microscopic 
beauty.”—Review of Reviews. 
ORDER FROM 
Joun Giover, 61, Chancery Lane, 
Lown or any Bookseller, or from 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS, 
Box 444 FLORENCE, ITALY. 























EKYLL’S, LTD., 10, Berkeley Street, Picca- 
dilly, are buyers of OLD TEXT BOOKS 

on ORIENTAL RUGS, containing coloured 

illustrations. Particulars requested. 





NOTICE. 


que LONDON OFFICES of “NOTES & 
QUERIES ”’ have been transferred to 


14, BURLEIGH STREET, W.C.2. 








SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 




















Culleton’: § Heraldic Office, Ltd. 
(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 5143. 


2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 
Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 


Heraldic Artists, Stationers and 
Engravers. 


A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
Research, post free on application. 





IRST EDITIONS OF BERNARD SHAW 
WANTED. CASH OFFERS for clean, 
sound copies in the original binding :—Cashel 
Byron’s Profession, 1886, 45s.; An Unsocial 
Socialist, 1887, 60s.; _Widowers’ Houses, 1893, 
60s.; Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, 2 vols., 
1898, £8 10s.; Three Plays for Puritans, 1901, 
40s.; Man and Superman, 1903, 35s.; Irrational 
Knot, 1905, 30s. HIGH PRICES PAID FOR 
ALL FIRST EDITIONS, AUTOGRAPH LET- 
TERS, PRESENTATION COPIES, and MANU- 
a BS. of SHAW.—Tus FRANK HOLLINGS 
KSHOP, 7, Great Turnstile, Holborn, 
Woe ’Phone, Holborn 8104. 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 
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TES AND QUERIES is published every 
! Orrila , at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
gent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 

THE Cornhill for June contains many of the 
faits divers apt to enliven a common- 
place-book, Dr. Lloyd Praeger contributes 
an article on deep sea fauna in which—among 
so many other things—he gives a description 
of the assembling of the eels in the abysses of 
the Atlantic, where they breed and die, and 
whence the young work their way by millions 
into the rivers of the world, and never a 
young American eel comes to Europe nor a 
European to America. A newer fact is the 
explanation of certain curious indented marks 
on the heads and bodies of sperm-whales ; 
caused, as the remains of new and _ strange 
cuttle-fishes in the stomachs of whales vir- 
tually prove, by the force of immense suckers 
applied in fearful fight. Brig.-Gen. H. H. 
Austen, in ‘When a Boy,’ relating experi- 
ences of his childhood in India, expresses the 
opinion that the snake-charmer’s cobras have 
not always, as is popularly supposed, been 
deprived of the poison fangs, and he relates 
the extermination of a nest of cobras in the 
compound of the family dwelling when parents 
and eight to ten young were destroyed, 
to the distress of the ayah, who shed bitter 
tears over them as she clasped their bodies 
one after the other to her breast. He tells 
of a curious feat performed at Hindu festi- 
vals: by men personating  tigers,—having 
their faces, bodies and limbs, that is, painted 
with yellow, green and red stripes. Such a 
‘tiger ’’ would stoop down, seize a sheep with 
his teeth by the skin on the small of its back, 
lift it bodily from the ground, and with a 
jerk of his neck and shoulders hurl it high in 
the air over his head. His mother, travelling 








‘urough India with four small children in 


bullock-carts, had to cross a region haunted 
by tigers and thugs. She kept the two babies 
in the same cart with her, and had the bril- 





liant idea, when night overtook the party in 
a lonely, dangerous part, of pinching them in 
turn so as to make them scream, being per- 
suaded that a white baby’s screams were so 
different from a native child’s, that dacoit 
and tiger would hear them with awe and keep 
out of the way. 


[t may years hence be interesting to recall 

the interest—in some cases the alarm— 
witn which the night of May 29-30, 1928, was 
expected. According to ‘‘ Pyramid chron- 
ology,’’ this was the moment when the world 
was to enter on a period of sore tribulation. 
One definite event in the grandiose scheme 
was to be the submerging of some town (Wey 
mouth was mentioned) by a tidal wave. We 
abridge from The Times of May 26 an 
account of all this, in which it will be seen 
that some “‘ prophecies ’’ have been popularly 
misconceived. 

It is the British-Israel World Federation 
which has accepted and disseminated the 
‘““message built into the Great Pyramid.”’ 
Members of the Federation regard the coming 
eight years as a period of great importance, 
and some men believe that they will bring 
Armageddon. The claim is made that Pyra- 
mid chronology is an exact and _ scientific 
statement of dates of events, built in stone 
long before any of them began to happen. 
There is no proof that the Great Pyramid was 
built as a monument or tomb; the contention 
is that it was built under Divine inspiration 
to give a special message to ‘‘ those peoples of 
the world who have the inch measure.’’ The 
Anglo-Saxon race uses the inch measure. The 
Federation teaches that the Anglo-Celtic- 
Saxon peoples are descended from Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and are the modern repre- 
sentatives of ancient Israel. The Pyramid 
inch is said to be the 500-millionth part of 
the Earth’s polar diameter, and the English 
inch coincides within the limit of half a 
hair’s breadth with the Pyramid inch. The 
modern Pyramid theory dates back to about 
1637, and in 1865 the view was advanced that 
the passages inside the Pyramid represent 
prophetic chronology on the scale of one inch 
to the year and that the Grand Gallery sym- 
bolizes the Christian age. This scale of one 
inch to the year has been applied to a period 
beginning 4,000 years B.c. and ending on 
August 1, 1909. From August 2, 1909, the 
system of measurement has been accelerated 
to one of a Pyramid inch to an ancient calen- 
lar month of 30 days. It is asserted that 
the Pyramid system of chronology, fixed by 
the stars, gave the prophesied Birth and 
Passion of the Messiah. Proof, it is con- 
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tended, has been forthcoming that at least 
95 per cent. of the dates enshrined in the 
Pyramid have been 


absolutely accurate. | 


Since Aug. 4, 1914, it appears we have been | 
in the ‘‘ time of chaos’’ which terminates the | 


Christian Era, and which will end on Sep- 
tember 16, 1936. From November 11, 1918, 


to May 29, 1928, a truce in chaos is depicted, | 


but now the period of the Last Tribulation is 
at hand. 
with war, but the opinion is expressed that 
war somewhere is likely during the next eight 
years. 

The ordinary Egyptologist remains, of 
course, unmoved by these theories, and, it 
may be useful to note a letter, in their sense, 


from Mr. Wayman Dixon, published in 7 he | 
Two Hundred Years Ago. 


Times of May 29. 
THE Cambridge University Press will pub- 
lish next month ‘ An English Prosody on 
Inductive Lines,’ by Sir George Young, Bart 
The author’s aim has been to investigate the 
practice of the greatest English poets and to 
lay down the rules of verse as found to have 
been observed by them. His work is, thus, to 


This period may not be associated | 


| 


culum rarum’ (Strassburg: 1535), and Pras. 
berg’s ‘Clarissima plane atque choralis 
musice.” There is a copy of Gerson’s ‘ Collec. 
torium super Magnificat,’ the first book con. 
taining printed musical notes (Esslingen- 
1473) ; and one of Bursio’s ‘ Musices, opus: 
culum’ (Bologna: 1487), an early example of 
printed notes. There is more than one good 
old Spanish book—-thus the Bermudo ‘ fj 
libro llamado declaracio de _ instrumentos' 
(Ossuno: 1555), and an abundance of early 
French and Italian work. In the way of edj- 
tions of musical texts J. Sebastian Bach is 


one master who is pretty well represented, 
chiefly by the ‘ Clavier Uebung.’ A few rare 
eighteenth century English items will be 


noticed. 





From the British Jowrnal or the Censor, 


| Saturday, June 1, 1728. 


some extent a history of English versification. | 


The Press is also publishing next month, in 
connection with the Twelfth International 





Above 200 Men are daily employ’d in fixing 
un the Royal Palace at Hampton Court for 
the Reception of the Royal Family. 

All the Houfhold Livery Servants, and the 
Horfe and Foot Guards are to be new clothed 


| again{t the 11th of June next, being the Anni- 


Geographical Congress which is being held at | 
Cambridge in July, a volume entitled ‘ Great | 


Britain: essays in regional geography,’ hy 


twenty-six authors, with an Introduction by | 
Sir E. J. Russell and edited by Mr. A. G. | 
first essay deals with the} 


Ogilvie. The 
climate of the entire Island; the remainder 
deal with Great Britain region by region. 


HE Rede Lecture will be delivered at Cam- 
bridge, on June 5, by Sir Michael Sadler, 
who has chosen the author of ‘ Sandford and 
Merton’ as his subject. The lecture will be 
published by the Cambridge University 
Press, entitled ‘Thomas Day: an English 
Disciple of Rousseau.’ 


WE have received from Messrs. Breslauer 
and Liepmannssohn of Berlin, the Sale 
Catalogue of the collection of music of Dr. 
Werner Wolffheim. This is to be held in the 
Kaiserhof Hotel (W. 8, Mohrenstrasse am 
Wilhelmplatz), Berlin, from Wednesday, 
June 13, to Saturday, June 16. The collec- 
tion includes, besides many modern publica- 
tions from many countries, several good 
items of antiquarian interest including the 
sixteenth century ‘Ein Kurtz Deudsche 


Musica’ and ‘ Von den Proporcionibus’ by 
Martin Agricola; Diedrich Becker’s ‘ Musi- 
(Hamburg : 
‘Rerum musicarum opus- 


kalische 
1668) ; 


Frilings-Frichte ’ 
Frosch’s 


verfary of his Majefty’s Acceffion to the 
Throne. 

Laft Saturday-morning Money was fent 
from the Pay Office in Broad-{treet to Portt- 
mouth, to pay off at that Place his Majefty’s 
Ships the Royal Oak and Kingfton. 

We hear a Bill is to be prepared, by the 


| Judges, againft the next Seffions of Parlia 








ment to releafe all Prifoners for Debt under a 
certain limited Sum, upon their delivering up 
their All to their Creditors, except their 
wearing Apparel. 

The Emperor of Ruffia has order’d fome 
Merchants in London to buy 14000 Pieces of 
coarfe Cloth, which feems to be an Earneft of 
a much greater Trade in that Commodity, as 
well as of a finer Sort, to that part of the 
World. 

Tuefday, the decayed Widows of 6 Sea 
Officers were appointed Nurfes to Greenwich 
Hofpital, with a Salary of 81. per Annum 
each, befides Diet, Lodging, and Wearing 
Apparel; and 6 more are to be made in a few 
Days with the fame Allowance. The next 
Day feveral of the Commiffioners, and other 
Gentlemen, went in two of the Admiralty 
Barges to view the additional Buildings, and 
Preparations at the Royal Hospital there, to 
the Reception of 220 Seamen next Tuefday, 
and were afterwards {plendidly entertain’d at 
Dinner at Sir John Jennings’s Houfe. 
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NOTES AND 


‘aa a ie) 
Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


ON A FRENCH VERSION 
OF THE 
HERBAL OF LEONARD FUCHS. 


HE great and beautiful folio herbal of 
T Leonhard Fuchs—De Historia Stirpium, 
published at Basle in 1542—was the source of 
a series of reduced and variously degraded 
French versions. A number of these are 
dismissed collectively by Pritzel (Thesaurus 
Literaturae Botanicae, Kd. 2, 1877) as 
‘Jibelli miserrimi,’’ but although the figures 
are mostly poor and crude copies of Fuchs’s 
admirable wood engravings, the texts and 
their provenance might well repay a thorough 
comparative study. In the present note I 
propose to consider only a single example of 
these little herbals—Histoire generale des 
plantes et herbes avec leur propriete par M. 
Leonard Fuchs, printed in 1580, ‘‘ A Rouen, 
De l’Imprimerie de Robert Mallard, rue de 
Lorloge & la grand Nef.” The British 
Museum possesses two undated books which 
are both apparently later editions of this 
work. One of them (catalogued ‘‘ 1700?’’) 
is from the press of another Rouen printer, 
“Jean le Cousturier, rué Escuyere, au Chap- 
peau Rouge.’? The other was printed at 
Troyes ; it is catalogued as ‘‘ 1620?’’. I have 
before me an example of the 1580 edition 
which was formerly in the library of Dr. 
Edmond Bonnet and then in that of Miss 
Gulielma Lister. to whom I am indebted for 
help in its study. This copy has been some- 
what cut down; the pages now measure about 
11.6 cms. in height, and 7.7 cms. in width, 

On the verso of the title-page there stands 
a disarming little poem, addressed by the 
printer to the reader, who is referred to else- 
where in the book as “‘ amy Lecteur ”’ :— 

Ce iourd’huy t’est, ce livre presenté, 

En beau francgoys proprement translaté: 

Auquel, pourras, prendre (si bon te semble.) 

[Et guerison, et plaisir tout ensemble: 

Car il n’y a de mal aucune espece, 

Qui n’ayt icy. sa guerison expresse. 

Par ce moyen cognoistras le desir, 

imprimeurs a te faire plaisir. 

Dont recevras un profit incroyable 

Estant c’est oeuvre a tes yeux agreable. 

This copy of verses is succeeded by wood- | 
cuts and text relating to seventy-one herbs, | 
Interspersed among which are a few descrip- | 
tions with no pictures appended. This part | 
of the book occupies 150 pages, and is ‘fol- | 


| ” 
ger. 





lowed by a short section (five pages) treating 
of Tobacco. This concludes the portion of the 
little volume which can strictly be called an 
herbal, but there still remain about an hun- 
dred pages of miscellaneous medical recipes, 
beginning with plague remedies, 

Such botanical interest as the herbal pos- 
sesses, lies chiefly in the descriptions of the 
plants enumerated ; these diagnoses, however, 
are often curiously sketchy. Cow Parsley 
(Persil), for instance, receives no description 
beyond the statement that in the month of 
May the places where it grows are almost 
entirely white with its flowers; this, though 
true and picturesque, is scarcely adequate for 
purposes of identification! But occasionally 
something more in the modern manner is 
achieved. In treating of Cyclamen, the trans- 
lator adds the information that it is to be 
found in abundance in the forest of Orleans ; 
the description, derived from Fuchs, states that 

It has Ivy leaves of purplish colour, and 
mottled above and below by white blotches, 
the stem four fingers long, naked and leafless, 
in which flowers are formed like Roses of 
purplish colour: the root is black, like to the 
Turnip. 

In the sixteenth century the way in which 
the phenomena of sex extend to the plant 
world was not understood, and the words 
‘“male’”’ and ‘‘ female ’’ were used in senses 
that now sound strange to our ears. In our 
version of Fuchs’s herbal we meet with the 
old belief that the scarlet and blue varieties 
of the Pimpernel are respectively masculine 
and feminine—a belief which also finds ex- 
pression in the English herbals of Henry Lyte 
and William Turner. The record runs as 
follows :— 

Il y a masle et femelle: qui ne different en 
aucune chose fors en couleur de fleur le masle 
porte fleur de couleur incarnate, et la femelle 
de couleur d’azur. 

A great part of the herbal is taken up with 
an account of the ‘‘virtues”’ of the plants; 
some of the medicines recommended, such as 
Marsh-mallow for coughs, have survived to 
the present day. And it is rather a pleasure 
to find that the practice of giving Chickweed 
to caged birds is of respectable antiquity— 


| as might, indeed, be guessed from the English 


name. We read that ‘‘les petits oiseaux se 


| delectent & manger de ladicte herbe [ Mario- 


laine, Chickweed]. Les oiseleurs donnent de 


| ladite herbe & manger aux petits oysillons en 


cage quand ils ont perdu l’appetit de man- 
Another of these survivals is man- 
kind’s appreciation of Asparagus; we are 
told that, when cooked according to the direc- 
tions given, it is ‘‘ une grande viande et un 








des principaux mets des grands seigneurs.’’ | 
In turning over the pages of the herbal, one | 
is struck by the frequency of the remedies for 
loss of hair—the Nettle. Vine, Cyclamen, 
Water-lily, and two kinds of Fern are each in | 
turn offered for this purpose; it seems to sug- | 
gest that baldness may have been particularly 
rife in the sixteenth century. Some of the} 
objects for which medicaments are proposed | 
are, happily, out of date to-day; we are, for | 
instance, directed to mix Maidenhair Fern | 
with the food of cocks and quails to embolden 
them, and encourage them to joust and| 
combat. 

Quite a large number of the recipes trans- 
gress the boundary line between medicine and | 
magic. For instance, one of the herbs recom- | 
mended for tertian fevers must be gathered 
with the left hand and with the eyes averted, 
while naming the patient. In the case of 
Vervain, the third node is to be collected for 
tertian fevers, and the fourth for quartan | 
fevers; while, if Borage is used, a decoction | 
should be made of a three-stalked plant for 
tertian, and a four-stalked for quartan fevers, | 
Various herbs are credited with remarkable 
protective qualities. Wild Angelica, for 
example, has power ‘‘contre ensorcelemens, 
ou enchantemens, si on la porte avec soy.” | 
Tansy is particularly valuable, as it protects | 
him who carries it from poisons and wild | 
beasts and sun-stroke, and saves him from} 
feeling any fatigue in travelling. Wild! 
Thyme, when burnt, drives away all serpents 
and venemous animals, and it is recommended 
to mix it with the food of harvesters, so that 
if, peradventure, in their weariness they be | 
overcome by sleep, they may rest in security, | 
safe from the attacks of poisonous beasts. | 

Tobacco had not reached Europe when} 
Fuchs produced De Historia Stirpium, so the 
section of our little volume dealing with this 
herb is a new feature. It includes a wood- | 
cut of the Tobacco plant, with a smoking 
head beside it; I find that the source of this 
engraving is the rare Stirpium Adversaria 
Nova of P. Pena and M de 1’Obel, published | 
by T. Purfoot in London, 1570/71. It is a| 
curious thing that in Pena and _ 1’Obel’s 
herbal, the figure of the Tobacco plant did not | 
form an integral part of the book, but anj 
appropriate space was left in the text, so} 
that a detached leaf bearing the picture might | 
be pasted in later. In our little French | 
herbal, the figure of Tobacco is poorly copied | 
from that of de l’Obel, and the smoke is 80 | 
unrealistic in character as to suggest that the | 
woodcutter had never seen a pipe in use, and 
was mystified by the lines with which the 
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| that the smoke, 


original draughtsman had tried to indicat 
the emerging cloud. The same picture of 
Tobacco, though without the smoking head, 
had already been pirated in 1577 in an Eng. 
lish book, ‘‘ Joyfull newes out of the newe 
founde worlde, .. . Englished by Jhon Framp- 
ton Marchaunt. Imprinted at London ip 
Poules Churche-yarde by Willyam Norton.” 
This is a translation of a work by the 
Spanish physician Monardes, La Historia 
medicinal de las Cosas que se traen de 
nuestras Indias Occidentales, which appeared 
at Seville in its complete form in 1574. 


| Tobacco is dealt with in the second part of this 
| book, which was originally published in 1571, 


and which contained a very inadequate por- 
trait of the plant; the English translator cer. 
tainly did well to use de 1’Obel’s picture 
instead of that of Monardes. In a former 
book (‘ Herbals,’ Cambridge University Press, 
1912), I reproduced this figure (p. 105), but 
I did not at that time know that it owed 
its origin to de |’Obel. 

The letterpress relating to Tobacco in the 
French version of Fuchs which we are study- 
ing, is not directly derived either from 
Monardes or de l’Obel, and I have not been 
able to trace its provenance. We are told 
that the herb, which is lauded as ‘‘ premiere 
entre les medecinales,’’ derives its name, Nico- 
tiane, from ‘‘ Maistre Jean Nicot Conseiller 
du Roy ambassadeur de sa maiesté au Roy- 
aume de Portugal, es annees, 1559.60.61.” 
The description of the plant is strikingly good 
and clear. The stem, we read, ‘“‘is_ very 
straight, not inclining to one side or the 
other, thick, hairy and viscous. The leave 
broad and long, green, tending to yellow, 
bearded, soft, thready, not dissected, larger 
near the root than higher up. It puts forth 


| its flower almost like those of the Rose Cam- 


pion, in hue whitish and carnation-coloured, 
having the form of a little bell, emerging from 
a goblet-shaped envelope.’’ We are also told 
“* yeceué speciallement avec un 
cornet l’effigie duquel voyez au coste de l’herle 
appaise la faim et soif.” 

In the latter part of the book are collected 
together a mass of medical recipes under such 
headings as ‘‘ Diverses Receptes,’’ etc. Some 
of them remind us how highly perfumes were 
esteemed in the days before disinfection in the 
modern sense was understood. For instance, 
if you go into a place where plague is sus 
pected, it is well to attach to your person “um 
sachet de Sandal cramoisi,’’ containing fine 
pounded pearls, fine coral, ambergris, musk, 
and other ingredients; or you may carry in 
your hand ‘‘une pomme d’odeur,’ including 
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a number of scents and drugs. Some of the 
other remedies enumerated must have de- 

nded on a more facile faith than the doctor 
of today can expect from his patients. For 
example, if a fish bone is stuck in the throat, 
you have merely to wreathe the neck exter- 
nally with Periwinkle flowers, put the sufferer 
to sleep and next morning he will awake cured. 

But despite this and other absurdities, a 


| 





rather unexpected vein of common-sense runs | 


through the compendium o* recipes. 
for distilling herbs are given, and special 


stress is laid on the importance of collecting | 
that exact | 


each leaf, flower and root at 
moment of the year when it is in its fullest 
perfection; it would be satisfactory if one 
could feel assured that this point was always 
as conscientiously attended to in modern com- 
mercial herb-gathering! Our herbalist, 
again, has enough mother-wit not to be 
unreasonably jealous for his craft, for though 
he commends Henbane and other remedies 
against toothache, he adds the honest confes- 
sion, ‘‘ mais si Ja dent est creuse, bon est la 
faire arracher.” He tilts against the idea 
that expensive and outlandish medicaments 
are better than those that are cheap and 
homely, and declares, for example, that he 
has found the horns of deer and goats more 
efficacious than the rare product of the uni- 
corn. He professes that he would rather him- 
self be cured by the use of a mean remedy, 
that “‘die with all the syrups, all the oils 
and all the sumptuous medicines of the Orient, 
or Occident.”’ 
speak contemptuously of any man, you say 
that you hold him of no more account than 
your old shoes, but he objects to this proverb, 


Rules ! 





on the ground that old shoes are in reality | 
extremely valuable: for, if you reduce them | 
to ashes, you have an excellent remedy for a | 
blistered heel, which these cinders cure “‘ by | 
antipathy,’’ just as a scorpion, when applied | 


to the wound which it has itself inflicted, 


immediately makes it whole. 


but nevertheless he inveighs 
notion that all medical truth is 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 


WARREN HASTINGS. 

(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132, 
150, 165, 183, 204, 220, 240, 256, 276, 293, 
309, 330, 349, 366). 

LIX. 

Daylesford house 30th. Nov?. 1817. 

My dear friend 

I have reserved myself for the gratification 
of being among the first to meet you on your 
return home, with my congratulation on that 
event, and my good wishes that you may ex- 
perience in the amended and improving 
health of your dear sister the confirmed effects 
of your long excursion. This is almost all 
that I can perform of my general purpose ; for 
I have passed a night with broken and 
unquiet rest, as case of not frequent occur- 
rence, and to complete my mental gloom, I 
am now writing, at 3 o’clock by the compli- 
cated light of a turbid atmosphere, and an 
Argant’s lamp. M7. Hs. too has been a little 
more than indisposed, but is getting well. and 
to my great comfort, has just made her ap- 
pearance before me, as if to reprove my quer- 
ulous mood, and remind me of the abundance 
that still left me in [sic] when I have made 
up all my accounts with my infirmities. It is 
a paltry thing to talk too much of one’s self, 
whether the occasion be good, or unwelcome : 
but there is one of so uncommon a nature, 


ie seine Genk if yen work's | that I am tempted to exceed the bounds cf 


decent forbearance to impart it. For more 
than a twelve month past I have been, on 
every slight indiscretion in my diet, and 
invariably, if I drink water, when I am going 
to bed, [subject] to a kind of spasmodic affec- 
tion, with a deadly chill all over me, diffusing 
itself, as Mrs. Quickly would say, “‘ upwards 
and upwards’’; to which nothing affords a 
relief but raising myself in my bed. I can- 


| not cure it; but I have lately devised a pallia- 
, f | tive, which makes it of no effect, and it is 
Our author quotes the ancients with respect, | 


against the | 
already in | 


man’s possession, ‘‘ for God always reserves | 


something for the judgment and experience of 
later generations.” Though his work is 
admittedly a compilation, it reveals a per- 
sonality, and we may feel that he achieved 
his concluding wish—not to be numbered with 
those ‘‘ who fail to leave anything to pos- 
terity whereby it may be known that they 
have lived in happy labour.”’ 
AGNES ARBER. 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


| 
| 
| 





this.—A great, quilted chair is placed near 
the side of my bed.—Over the back of it I 
throw a double blanket, with about six inches 
hanging down behind.—On the approach of 
one of these spasms, I rapidly quit my bed ; 
put on my warm night gown; seat myself on 
my chair, (first drawing it close to the frame 
of my bed;) arrange my feet within my bed- 
clothes; and lastly draw the blanket over my 
shoulders. I am then in an erect attititude 
[sic], in which I await the alleviation of all 
my paroxysm, satisfied with its immediate 
allayment; and either obtain a total release 
waking, or sleep (as I did last night without 
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a change of attititude [sic]), and return to 


bed to finish my repose, as if nothing had | 
happened to discompose it.—In fine, it was | 


my misery: it is now scarce an inconvenience. 
Keep this in remembrance. Twenty years 
hence it may afford you the benefit of my 
experience. 

O! we have had our share of the general 
affliction nor is it yet past—but enough.— 
Present our best united regards to Miss | 
Baber, and Heaven ——* you both.—I have 
not time to correct blunders. Forgive them. 

Your affectionate 
Warren HastIncs. 


To Edward Baber Esq’. Park street Grosvenor 
square London. 


LX. 
Daylesford house 1% Febry. 1818. 
My dear friend 

I have been some days in possession of the 
beautiful lines which you sent me on the, 
death of our late lamented princess. They 
were read more than once with a melancholy 
gratification by our small circle, and ap- 
plauded by all as worthy of the subject, if any | 
expression of sorrow, in any form, can rise to 
that dignity. They are in truth most most 
beautiful. 

There are two consolatory reflections, which | 
are always ready for utterance, upon every 
occasion of severe calamity, whether public, or 
private, to which I not only cannot yield my 
assent, but am much inclined to mistrust the | 
sincerity of both, as general feelings, in those 
who profess them,—believing (as they may) | 
that they really feel what they assert. One | 
is, that [7¢] is the will of God for wise pur- | 
poses concealed from our short-sighted | 
visions: The other is, that we should receive 
them as indications of the divine displeasure, 
and timely admonitions for repentance and | 
amendment. I have some presentiment, that | 
you, my dear friend, have no more faith in 
these doctrines than I have. Repress, there- | 
fore your alarm, if you expected from this | 
commencement a pedantic confutation of | 
them. Yet I may say, as a very few worg | 
may suffice for it, that in the brief residue of | 
my earthly pilgrimage, I shall never cease to | 
lament my individual share of the general | 
loss, nor to revere the virtuous sympathy of | 
my dear fellow-countrymen, so signally dis- 
played in attestation of theirs. 

I wait with an interested sensation for the 
promised inquiry into the equity of granting 





* Cut off with the seal. 
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| places in reversion, which appears to me to be 
a fraudulent embezlent [sic] of the pro- 
perty of the generation to come by that in 
being; and have sanguine hopes, that it will 
terminate in one fixed law, operating in the 
first application of it, by the assignment of 
the entire emoluments of the clerk of the 
House of Lords to the person executing the 
duties of it. 

I am not selfish in telling you, as an article 
of domestic news, that I made a visit of 
twenty one miles yesterday with impunity, 
and Mrs, Hastings the same, as a matter of 
course, which is a matter for thanksgiving in 
both cases, 

M's, Hastings joins with me in best compl, 


| to Miss Baber, and our best wishes to you 


both. 
Your affectionate 
Warren Hastinos. 


| To Edward Baber Esq’. Park street Grosvenor 


square London. 
H. B. 
(To be concluded). 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
7. Buttr ar Portsmoutn Dockyarp., 


In the following lists the date given with 
The tonnage 


N.N.L. 


Official Navy Lists. 

1647. Puoenrx, 38 (414)T. Surrendered 
to the Dutch, 7 Sept., 1652. Recaptured 2 
Nov., 1652. Cut out from Leghorn Roads. 
Wrecked 1664. 

1649. PorrsmoutH, 46 (463)T. Thomas 
Eastwood. Surrendered to French and blown 
up at sea, 9 Aug., 1689. 


1653. Marycoutp, 5, hoy (42 33/94)T. 
Sir John Tippets. 
1653. Bristort, 48, 4th rate (670 


22/94)T. Sir John Tippets. Re-built Dept- 
ford by R. and J. Castle in 1693, as (710)T. 
Surrendered and recaptured next day by 
Lord Dursley 23/24 April, 1709. Sunk % 
April (Sergison). 

1654. Lyme, 52, 4th rate (836 19/54)2. 
Sir John Tippets. Re-named Montacv in 
1660. Re-built Chatham by Phineas Pett, 
1675, as (829)T. Re-built Woolwich by 
Fisher Harding in 1698. Re-built Ports 
mouth by Naish as (920)T. in 1716. 

1655. DarrmovutH, 30, was a fireship, 2 
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guns, from August, 1688, to January, 1689; 
then re-converted to 32 guns, 5th rate. Be-| 
lieved built at Portsmouth, 1655 (265)T. | 
Cast away at Isle of Mull, 9 Oct., 1690. 

1655. WAKEFIELD, 26 (211)T. 5th rate re- | 
named Ricumonp in 1660. Was a fireship | 
from August to January, 1689. Sold as 5th | 
rate (238)T. by inch of candle, for £245, to | 
Capt. Young, 50 Aug., 1698. 

1659. Monx, 60, 3rd rate (668 20/94)T. 
Sir John Tippets. Re-built at Rotherhithe 
by Burchett’s in 1701/2. Edye’s List gives | 


date 1650. Wrecked in Yarmouth Roads, 24 | 


Nov., 1720. 

1668. Nonsucu, 42, 4th rate (368)T. Sir 
Anthony Deane. Converted to 5th rate 
(345)T. 36 guns, 13 Apr., 1691. Surren- 
dered to French privateer Francots, 4 Jan., 
1694/95, off Scilly Islands. She was re-| 


named Sans Parerx whilst in French Ser- | 
GrorcE, 27 Aug., 1714. Re-named Victory, 


vice. 

It is worthy of note that on 12 May, 1689, 
her Captain and Lieutenants being absent, 
the command devolved upon Mr. Robert 
Sincock, the boatswain, who engaged and cap- 
tured French Rattieuse, 24, and SERPENTE, 
16, off the Casquets, in consequence of which 
he was promoted to Post Captain, 27 June, 
1689, and died as Captain of Humper, 12 
Oct., 1702. 

1669. Sr. MicHart, 90, 1st rate (1131)T. 
Sir John Tippets (re-named Martporoven, 
18 Dec., 1706, and re-built at Blackwall by 
Johnson as (1579 3/94)T. Re-built at Chat- 
ham in 1732, by Benjamin Rosewell as 
(1566 89/94)T. Abandoned and destroyed 
at sea, 29 Nov., 1762. 

1671. CLEVELAND (or CLEAVELAND), 8, 
yacht (108)T. Sir Anthony Deane. Sold 13 
March, 1715/16. 

1671. PuHorntx, 42, 4th rate (368)T. Sir 
Anthony Deane. 


Castle, near Malaga. 

1672. GreyHouND, 16, 6th 
Sold 13 May, 1698. 

1672. Liecuter, 5, hoy (87 21/94)T. Tip- 
pets. Sold as (99)T. 25 June, 1713, at 
Portsmouth, for £103. 

1673. Royan CHartes or Cartes Royat, 
100, Ist rate (1528)T. Sir Anthony Deane. 
Re-named QueEEN, and re-built at Woolwich, 
by Lawrence, 1693, as (1655)T.; re-named 
Roya Grorce, and re-built at Woolwich by 
Acworth, 1715, as (1800 88/100)T. 

1673. Iste or Wreut, 4, yacht (29)T. or 
(24 65/94).T. Dan Furzer. Re-built at 


rate (175)T. 


With Porrianp, 50, burnt | 
to avoid capture, 12 Apr., 1692, at Tangerall | 


Portsmouth by Waffe in 1701, as (38 
32 /94)T. 
1673. Navy, yacht (74)T. Probably re- 


| built in 1673. Built originally at Rother- 


hithe by Capt. Castle in 1666 as (67)T. Sold 


for £552 17s. 8d., as (74)T. 8 guns, on 
14 Apr., 1698. 

1675. Swirrsure, 70, 3rd rate (978 
81/94)T. Sir Anthony Deane. Re-built at. 


Deptford by E. Snelgrove, 1696. Re-named 
Revence, on 2 Jan., 1715/16. Re-built at 
Deptford by Richard Stacey, 1742, at 64 
guns (1258)T. Broken up 1787. 

1675. Assurance, 50, 4th rate (372)T. 
May have been re-built from 1646 vessel of 
this name of (341)T. Sold 20 Sept., 1698. 

1675. James Royat, 100, 1st rate (1422)T. 
Sir Anthony Deane. Re-named Victory, 
1691, and re-built at Chatham, 1695, by 
Robert Lee, as (1486)T. Re-named Roya 
9 Sept., 1715. Re-built at Portsmouth, 
1737. 

1678. Vaneuarp, 90, 2nd rate (1442)T. 
Daniel Furzer. Re-built at Chatham, 1710, 
by Benjamin Rosewell, as (1551)T.  Re- 
named Duxe in 1728. Re-built 1739, at 
Woolwich, by Hayward, as (1625 14/94)T. 

Note:—She is quoted as Vaneuarp, 90 
(1397)T. in both 1688 and 1697 Lists. 

1678/9. Eacte, 70, 3rd rate (1047)T. 
Daniel Furzer. Re-built Chatham, by 
Daniel Furzer, 1699, as (1099)T. Lost on 
Scilly Islands, 22 Oct., 1707. 

1697. Expepition, 70, 3rd rate (1059)T. 
Daniel Furzer. Re-built Chatham, by 
Daniel Furzer in 1699, as (1116)T. Re- 
named Prince FREDERICK, 2 Jan., 1715/16, 


as (1110)T. 

1682. Ossory, 90, 2nd rate (1390)T. 
Daniel Furzer. Re-built Deptford, by J. 
Allin, Senr., 1711, as (1570 24/94)T. Re- 
named Princess, 2 Jan., 1715/6. Re-named 
Princess Royat in 1728. 

1683. Re-built. Bonaventure, 42, Isaac 
Betts. Originally built at ‘Chatham by 
Phineas Pett in 1663 as (551)T. Re-built at 
Portsmouth, 1683 (tonnage unknown). Re- 


| built at Woolwich by Fisher Harding, in 


1699, as (574)T. : 

Note :—There was also a hired 50 gun ship 
of his name serving in 1696, and the respec- 
tive battle honours appear to have become 
somewhat confused. 


1685. Coronation, 90, 2nd rate. Built 
at Portsmouth by Isaac Betts. Edye’s List 
states, built Chatham, 1685) (1427)T. 
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Foundered off Ram Head, 3 Sept., 1691. 
Sergison gives (1366)T. in 1688 List. It 
would appear that she has been rebuilt at 
Chatham in 1685 as (1427)T., or more likely 
(1442)T. 

1686. Nonsucu, 5, hoy (95)T. Mr. Lucas 
(Spelt Nonesucn). Sold 5 Jan., 1713/4. 

1690. PorrsmoutH, 32, 5th rate (355)T. 
William Stigant. 
Surrendered to 4 French Privateers off Rom- 
sey, 11 Oct., 1696. 

1691. Norwicn, 48, 4th rate (616)T. 
Wm. Stigant. Added 16 July, 1691. Cast 
away in West Indies, 6 Oct., 1692. 

1692. Russert, 80, 3rd rate (1185)T. 
Wm. Stigant. Added 3 June, 1692. Sergi- 
son’s MS. gives (1177)T. Re-built Rother- 
hithe, 1708/9, by Wells, as (1293 91/94)T. 
Re-built Deptford, 1735, by Stacey (1350)T. 

Note:—-Youne Sprag, fireship—‘‘ Sunk by 
ye North side of ye New Dock at Portsmouth, 
17 June, 1693.”’ 

1693. Werymoutu, 48, 4th rate (673)T. 
Wm. Stigant. Added 8 Aug., 1693. 

1693. Forrester, 4, hoy (125)T. Wm. 
Stigant. Added 2 Nov., 1693 (in service, 
1750). 

1694. Surewssury, 80, 3rd rate (1257)T. 
William Stigant. Rebuilt at Deptford, 


1713, as (1514 39/94)T. by J. Allin. Added 
6 Feb., 1694/5. 

1694. Newport, 24, 6th rate (253)T. 
Wm. Stigant. Added 7 Apr., 1694. Sur- 


rendered to a French Man of War off ‘‘ Fun- 
day Bay in New England,”’ 5 July, 1696. 

1694. Mercury, 4/6, advice boat (73)T. 
Wm. Stigant. Added 19 Mar., 1693/4. Sur- 
rendered to a French privateer off Ushant, 
19 June, 1697. 


1694. Scour Boat, 6, advice boat (38)T. | 


Added 13 July, 1694. Sold as Scout Yacut 
(38)T. at Portsmouth, to Robert Goodwin, 
for £70 (per order, 13 Oct., 1702), on 7 July, 
1703. 

1694. Fry. 4/6, advice boat (73)T. 
Stigant. Added 19 March, 1693/94. 
set off Thornton, 22 Aug., 1694. 

1695. Surewssury, 80, 3rd rate (1257)T. 
Wm. Stigant. Added 6 Feb., 1694/95. Re- 
built at Deptford, 1713, by Allin, as (1314 
39/94)T. 

1695. 
(604)T. 


Wm. 
Over- 


Re-built. 
W. Bagwell. 


Dover, 48, 4th rate 
Believed to have been 


built originally by Castle at Shoreham 
(560)T. in 1654 (1688 and 1697 Lists give | 
(544)T.). 
(604)T. 





Added 13 May, 1690. | 


as| Elias Waff. Added 2 Aug., 1699. 
| ashore and lost between ye Deale Sand and , 


She was reduced to 5th rate ” 


1695. Post Boy, 4, advice boat (74)T 
W. Stigant. Added 19 Apr., 1695. © Sur 
rendered (74)T. to two French privateers, 
near Plymouth, 3 July, 1695. 

1695. Express, 4, advice boat (74)T. w, 
Stigant. Sold 8 Jan., 1712/13, as (76)T. 

Note:—TRuMPETT, machine, purchased in 
Holland. Added April, 1694. Was sunk as 
breakwater at Portsmouth, 24 Apr., 1695. 

1695. Lircurirenp, 48, 4th rate (682)T, 
W. Stigant. Added 4 Feb., 1694/95. Re. 
built at Plymouth, 1730, 

Note:—There was a LICHFIELD royalist 
prize captured 1658. Re-named Happy Ry. 
TRANCE in 1666, and burnt at a fireship that 
year. This vessel’s name was spelt Lircz- 
| FIELD, She was followed by Litcurimzp 
| Prize. Captured by my Lord Dursley, 29 
| July, 1703. Sold, 24 Oct., 1706, and Litcz- 
| FIELD, 50, 4th rate. Built at Harwich in 








| 1746. Wrecked on African Coast, 28 Noyv., 
| 1758. 

| 1696. Fry, 6, brigantine (70)T. W. 
| Bagwell. Added 11 Feb., 1695/96. Sold, 
| 10 Apr, 1712. 

| 1697. AssocraTron, 90, 2nd rate (1459 
32/94)T. Wm. Bagwell. Added 1 Jan, 


| 1696/97. Wrecked off Scilly Islands, 2 
| Oct., 1707. ‘‘ Ran upon ye rocks in ye 
| night coming from ye Streights and but one 
man saved out of ye three first ships 
| AssocraTion, Eactr and Romney.”’ 
| 1697. Exerer, 60, 4th rate (948 50/94)T. 
| Wm. Bagwell. Added 26 May, 1697. Re. 
| built by Thomas Fellowes, at Plymouth, 
| 1743, as (1068)T. 
| 1697. Srarorp, 24, 6th rate (248)T. Wm. 
| Bagwell. Added 15 Oct., 1697. 
| 1697. Loon, 32, 5th rate (390)T. W. Bag- 
well, Added 15 Oct., 1697. ‘‘Lost in 
| Scratchwell Bay on the Back of the Isle of 
| Wight,” 12 Dec., 1705. 
| 1699. Swuirt, 4, sloop (66)T. Elias Waf 
| (sometimes spelt Waffe). Added 31 Oct., 
| 1699. Surrendered as (65)T. 4/2 guns, toa 
| French privateer, between Lands End and 
| Scilly, whilst coming from New England 
| 18 Aug., 1702. 
| 1699. Re-built. Greenwicu, 54, 4th 
| rate (785)T. E. Waff. Built originally at 
| Woolwich by Phineas Pett, in 1666, as 
| (659)T. or (684 34/94)T. 
| 1699. Nassau, 70, 3rd rate (1080 oe 
“ce an 


| 


ye Horse.” 30 Oct., 1706. 


1699. Wootre, 2/4, sloop (65)T. Elias 
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Waff. Added 31 Oct., 1699. ‘‘ Was taken 
by ye French and retaken by ye Dutch and 
salvage paid for her,’’ re-added 16 Dec., 


1704. 

1700. Epcar, 72, 3rd rate. Elias Waff. 
Blown up at Spithead, 15 Oct., 1711. —Ser- 
gison gives tonnage when lost as (1120)T. 

1701/1 Re-built. Resroration, 70, 3rd 
rate (1044 64/94)T. Built originally at Har- 
wich by I. Betts, in 1678, as (1055)T. Lost 


26/27 Nov., 1703. 
GrorGE, 96, 2nd 


1701. Re-built. Sr. 

rate (1470)T. by Waffe. Built originally at 
Deptford in 1668 by Shish, as (1229)T. Ser- 
gison says reverted from 1st to 2nd rate to 
date 11 Mar., 1690/91, as (1257)T. Said to 
have been broken up in 1726, but this appears 
in error, as in 1733 it was proposed to re- 
build her. This appears to have been 
executed at Portsmouth in 1740, which see 
under Saint GEORGE. 

1702. Re-built. Royat KatuHerine, 82, 
2nd rate (1395 62/94)T. by Waff. Built 
originally at Woolwich as (1050 or 1086)T. 
by Christopher Pett in 1664, and re-named 
18 Dec., 1706, RaMrIurEs. 





Note:—Named KaTHERINE in 1688 List, 


fireship (100)T. in 1688, and _ converted 
27 Mar., 1690). Added 22 Nov., 1707. 

1707. Op True Love, 4/4, hoy. Ports- 
mouth Dockyard records state built 1707. Ser- 
gison’s Lists, 1688/1719 states converted to a 
lighter, 22 Nov., 1707, at Portsmouth. Lord 
Anson’s List, 1747-50, states, re-built by J. 
Naish, 1720, as (58)T., and still serving at 
that date. 

1707. True Love, 4/4, hoy (76)T. Thos. 
Podd. Added 22 Nov., 1707. Serving vide 
Lord Anson’s List, 1747-50. 

1708. Re-built. Caprarn, 70, 3rd rate 
(1121)T. Built originally at Woolwich by 
T. Shish, in 1678, as (1075)T. Re-built at 
Portsmouth by J. Naish in 1722 as (1131)T. 
Serving as hulk at Portsmouth vide Lord 
Anson’s List, 1747-50. 

1708. Sapurre, 42, 5th rate. Thos. Podd. 
Added 3 Sept., 1708. 

1709. Fowry, 42, 5th rate. Richard 
Stacey. Added 30 Nov., 1709. 

1709. Boron, 6, small yacht (42 46/49)T. 
Thos. Podd. Added 19 July, 1709. She 
appears to have surrendered to Americans in 
1776. She had not been re-built, vide Lord 
Anson’s List, 1747-50. 


oe ene im 1007 List, as) 1711. Soummay, 24, Gth rate (279)T. 
| Richard Stacey. Added 21 Aug., 1711 (Ser- 
Pn PortsmouTH, 6, yacht — (50)T. | gison). Reduced to Hospital Ship in August, 
homas Podd. Added 11 Jan:, 1702/3. | ‘ / 
1703, Squires, 24, 6th rate (256)T. | 1742. Sold 1787/50. 
a . ae pe ( ‘| 1711. Launceston, 42, 5th rate (528)T. 


Thomas Podd added, 14 June, 1703, ‘“ Taken | 
by two privateers off Hyde on ye coast of 
Kent.”” ‘‘The Captain incapable of ye Ser- | 
vice his pay forfeited and to be imprisoned | 
—*e months.’ Surrendered 21 Sept., | 
1703. 

1704. Rorsuck, 62, 5th rate (494)T. | 
Thomas Podd. Added 5 Apr., 1704. (Re- 
turned to England from abroad, 26 May, | 
1742. New vessel of name lauched at South- 


ampton in 1743 . 

1704. SqurrEetL (sic), 24, 6th rate| 
(260)T. Thomas Podd. Added 28 Oct., | 
1704. ‘‘ Surrendered to three French Shipes | 
at ye back of ye Goodwin, 7 July, 1706.’’| 
Re-captured by St. Grorce and Consorts, 
15 March, 1708. and foundered or wrecked | 
about the same time. 





1706. Nassav, 70, 3rd rate (1140)T. | 
Thomas Podd. Added 28 Dec., 1706. Re-| 
built at Chatham by J. Ward, 1740, as/ 
(1295). | 

1707. Hastines, 42, 5th rate (533)T. | 
Thomas Podd. Added 2 Oct., 1707. 

1707. Re-built. Unriry, hoy, (130)T. 
Thomas Podd. 


(Was originally purchased as 


| re-named Princess Lovtsa. 





Richard Stacey. Added 17 Oct., 1711. Later 
Lost December, 

736. 

1712. Sranorse, 20, 6th rate. Richard 
Stacey. Added 13 Feb., 1711/2. Re-built, 
Deptford, by Richard Stacey, 1727. Marked 
sold in Lord Anson’s List, 1747-50. 

1712. Re-built. DorsetsHirE, 80, 3rd 
rate (1283 25/94)T. Richard Stacey. Orig- 
inally built Southampton by Robert Winter, 
1694, as (1176)T. 

1710/12 Re-built (?) Beprorp, 70, 3rd 
rate. See remarks to this vessel under date 


1740. 

1712. Success, 20, 6th rate (275)T. 
Richard Stacey. Added 29 April, 1712. 

1713. DorpxHtn, wellboat (32)T. After a 
very short period of service, sold 25 June, 
1713. ‘ 

1714. Srrarrorp, 54, 4th rate (703)T. 
John Phillips. Added 30 June, 1714. This 
was the last vessel built during the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

Joun A. Ruprrt-Jongs. 


(To be continued). 
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ICHARD WRIGHT PROCTER AND}! 


‘N. & Q.’—This once well-known Man- 
chester barber and writer seems to have been 
as conversant with ‘N. & Q.’ as with general 
literature. Whether he was a contributor to 
its columns or not I am unable to affirm or 
deny. That he was a reader of it is clear 
from two references in ‘ The Barber’s Shop,’ 
his best known and favourite work. The 
first that occurs (p. 7, ed. 1883) is to Belzoni, 
the Patagonian Samson, alternately barber, 
showman, and traveller, and quotes 2 8. viii. 
162 ; the second (p. 146) refers to an instance 
of the effect of sudden fear upon the hair, 
‘furnished by a contributor to Notes and 
Queries,” but without supplying the refer- 
ence. Perhaps, though the date is somewhat 
remote, some reader could do so. 

Proctor became, from tonsor, keeper of a 
circulating library, poet and prose author 
in succession, and had many distinguished 
friends in each avocation. Amongst the 
latter were Mrs. Linneus Banks (then Miss 
Isabella Varley), John Critchley Prince, 
Harrison Ainsworth, etc. His private 
library was of considerable extent, ‘‘ the most 
important portions of which,’”’ says Mr. W. 
K. A. Axon, in his preface to his edition of 
‘The Barber’s Shop,’ ‘‘ found a home in the 
Manchester Free Library.’’ In addition to 
this volume, Proctor published ‘Gems of 
Thought and Flowers of Fancy’ (1855), 
‘ Literary Reminiscences ’ (1860), ‘ Manches- 
ter Streets’ (1874), ‘Bygone Manchester’ 
(1880), and ‘ Manchester in Holiday Dress’ 
(1874), besides a series of local tracts, 
‘Phoenix’ and the ‘ Falcon,’ 
now become very rare. Mr. Axon makes 
ee following sympathetic comment on his 
style :— 


‘The singular minuteness of his information, 
his unrelaxing, painstaking industry, and the 
abundantly 
his two large volumes, ‘ Man- 
Manchester.’ 
and 
Per- 
vading all is a gentle and delicate vein of senti- 
There is a poetical aroma characteris- 
ing everything that proceeded from his graceful 


exactness of his statements, 
exemplified in 
chester Streets’ and ‘ Bygone 
His style is lucid and somewhat quaint, 
the humorous element is not obtrusive. 


are 


ment. 


pen. 


Truly, a 
instance 


and 
emulation 


very notable 
of praiseworthy 


to remarkable natural gifts. 


sixty-five years, 
J. B. McGovern, F.S.A.SCOT.,F.PH.S. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, 
Didsbury. 
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the 
which have 


pleasing 
and 
triumph over adverse circumstances, joined 
Richard 
Wright Proctor died in 1881, at the age of 


Readers’ Queries. 


ANTIQUE. — I shall be grateful for any 
quotations for ‘‘ antique shop,’ “ ap. 
tique dealer,’? and the like, with exact 
dates. 
C. T. Ontons. 


PABSE.—This is commonly assumed to he 
from pars in the phrase pars orationis, 
Can any reader point to passages in Latin 
grammars of the Renaissance in which “ quag 
pars orationis” or the like occurs? 
C. T. Ontons. 


RAYTON AND POLESWORTH, - 
M. E. W. writes at 12 S. xi, 213, in 
answer to Miss Dormer Harris (p. 147): 
‘“The question is sometimes raised as to the 
age when Goodyear left Drayton to shift for 
himself. There is proof that he was still at 
Polesworth in 1584-5.” Can any reader 
furnish the proof or any evidence bearing on 

Drayton’s life at that period ? 

I. G. 


SELL’S FIRST SPECIMEN BOOK. ~I 
should be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers could assist me in tracing copies of 
the following book, of which I am compiling a 
census :—‘ A ‘specimen of the several sorts of 
letter given to the University by Dr. John 
Fell, Late Lord Bishop of Oxford. To which 
is added the letter given by Mr. F. Junius. 
Oxford, printed at the Theater, A.D. 169%.’ 
I already know of three copies—two in the 
Bodleian Library, and one in the possession 
of the American Type Founders’ Company, 

Jersey City, U.S.A, 
R. Lewis. 


RESS OF ENGLISH GRENADIERS, 
1705.—What was the uniform, or wer 

the distinguishing badges, of a _ recruiting 
officer who drummed up recruits for the grenz- 
diers in Salop, 1705? In ‘ The Recruiting 
Officer,’ by George Farquhar (first played 
1706) the only detail of dress mentioned is 
cap with an inscription. (Red coats ani 
swords were worn by young blades not in the 
army). Pearmain, having been given the 
recruiting officer’s cap to try on, asks, ‘‘ Pray, 
serjeant, what writing is this upon the face 
of it’’? Kite replies, ‘‘The crown, or the 
bed of honor.” (Act I, scene i). What 
shape was the cap? How was the slogan 


| affixed ? 


Paut McPuHar.. 


Winnetka, Illinois. 
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N EARLY MECHANICAL VEHICLE.— | 
While hunting through book advertise- | 


ments, I came upon the following notice in 
The Daily Courant for Monday, Feb. 


19, | 


1711: ‘‘ An Invention of a wonderful Chariot, | 


in which Persons may Travel several Miles an 
Hour, without the assistance of Horses, and 
measure the Miles as they go. “Tis one or the 
greatest Curiosities that ever was seen in 
England, having the praise of all Persons of 
Quality and ingenious Men that have seen it. 
Which was at the 7 Stars in Covent-Garden, 
is now Remov’d to a Cabinet-Shop over- 
against the Globe Tavern near St. Martins- 
lane-end in the Strand. It may be seen to the 


1st or 2d of March, being then to Travel into | 


the Country.’’ The advertisement is repeated 
in fuller form in The Daily Courant of Feb. 
2%. Is anything known of the exact nature 
of this vehicle and of the device for measuring 
the miles with which it was fitted ? 

Harotp WILLIAMS. 


ORDAUNT FAMILY.—According to the 


Gentleman’s Magazine (lvii. 1022) 
“Miss Mordaunt, only daughter of the 
Countess Dowager of Peterborough,’’ was 


married at Southampton on Oct. 21, 1787, to 
“Maurice Bisset.’’ Bisset was the co- 
respondent in the divorce suit brought by Sir 


Richard Worsley in 1782, to which I referred | 
in these pages (ante p. 330), although I fol- | 


lowed Donkin’s report of the case by calling 
him George Maurice Bisset. 


Burke’s | 


‘Landed Gentry’ calls Bisset’s wife daugh- | 


ter of ‘‘ John, Earl of Peterborough,’’ which | 


is nonsense, and this is followed by Temple 
(‘Thanage of Fermartyn,’ p. 254). Who was 
the lady? It seems pretty clear that Bisset’s 


wife, Harriot, was a Mordaunt, but her name | 


does not appear in Brydges’ edition of Col- 
lins, for the 4th Ear] of Peterborough left 
only two daughters, neither of whom answers 
to her. Bisset, who died 1821, aged 64, was, 


I may say, laird of Lessendrum, Drumblade, | 


Aberdeenshire, and his grandson, who suc- 
ceeded in 1866, was called Mordaunt. Temple 
says he inherited the fine property of Daun- 


sey in Wilts from his ‘‘ grand uncle, the Earl | 


of Peterborough.”’ 
mystery ? 


Who can clear up the 


J. M. Buttocs. 


VIZARD.—1 should be obliged if 
_. information could be given me of Mr. 
Vizard, who was one of Queen Caroline’s 
lawyers at her trial in 1820. Especially the 
dates of his birth and death. 
mentioned in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
W. S. 


Bust OF MRS. PEPYS IN BRITISH 
MUSEUM.—Can anyone tell anything 
further of the former ownership of a glazed 
stoneware bust in the British Museum, 
described in the catalogue as ‘‘said to be 
[the italics are mine] Mrs. Pepys, from the 
Willett collection, 1886.’’ It is reproduced 
in vol. ii, of the Wheatley edition of the 
Diary, as ‘“‘ Mrs. Pepys.’’ Comparison of it 
with the known portrait by Hayls and the 
memorial bust by John Bushnell in the 
church of St. Olave, Hart St., will, I think, 
convince anyone that the ascription is incor- 
rect. It is said to be by John Dwight of Ful- 
ham, and no doubt correctly, but as Dwight 
did not found his pottery until 1671 or 1674, 
and Elizabeth Pepys died in 1669, aged only 
29, there seems to be room for doubt. The 
features are so dissimilar that I cannot 
believe that Samuel would have accepted it as 


' resembling his deceased wife, and it could not 


have been of her at an earlier period. It 
suggests an older woman—certainly the repro- 
duction in the Diary makes the face older 
than the bust itself. If it was of a Mrs. 
Pepys, which Mrs, Pepys did it represent ? 
Watrer H. Wuitear. 
Chiswick. 
EAVERS’ COMPANY. — Particulars of 
parentage and career are desired concern- 
ing the following persons who held office in 
the Weavers’ Company of London: 
Richard Bagnall, Renter Bailiff, 1742. 
William Baker. Alderman, Upper — 
1739. 


Arnold Beake, Upper Bailiff, 1660. 
Edmond Bristow, Upper Bailiff, 1659. 
Hercules Beaufoy, Upper Bailiff, 1683. 
Gabriel Bestman, Upper Bailiff, 1727. 
William Bolnest, Upper Bailiff, 1656. 
Daniel Booth, Upper Bailiff, 1747. 

G. R. Y. R. 


ULL AND GATE.—A correspondent of a 
daily paper states that ‘‘the ancient 
gates of Boulogne once formed the garden 
entrance to Hardres Court near Canterbury 
(Kent)’’ and that they ‘‘ were responsible 
for the christening of many old inns by the 
name of Bull and Gate,’”’ such inn signs being 


| merely a corruption of ‘‘ Boulogne Gates.”’ 


any | 


He is not’ 


Can this be confirmed ? 
W. E. G. 
‘* DATIONALISATION.”’ — In a leading 
London paper in November last, the 
following appeared under the head of ‘ Ger- 
many’s Challenge’: ‘‘The key-note to Ger- 


| many’s strength in the present struggle for 
‘ the world’s markets, which is now so acute, 
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is rationalisation, and the centre of rational- 
isation is the Ruhr.”’ 

I am interested to know what exactly 
‘‘ yationalisation ’? means, and if it has any 
meaning as applied to British industries, and 
if not, why not? 

H. M. Lownpes. 

2, Camden Crescent, Bath. ; 
NAvAL RECORDS. — I wish to ascertain 

the parentage of an individual who in 
1782, at the age of 29, obtained an appoint- 
ment as a clerk in the Victualling Office of the 
Navy, in which he served for upwards of 
twenty years. Is there reason to suppose that 
he had seen previous service in some capacity 
afloat? If so, what Admiralty or other 
records should be consulted first for particu- 
lars about him ? 

Perhaps A. E. 8S. or some other reader can 
kindly help. 

W. T. T. Exiort. 

EFOE AT LYME REGIS. — What hap- 

pened to Defoe at Monmouth’s defeat 
and afterwards? It what capacity did he 
join Monmouth at Lyme Regis? He was 
doubtless influenced by his _ schoolfellow, 
Wesley, whose father Bartholomew lived at 
Charmouth, close by. (Great-grandfather of 
the great Wesley). 

Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 
Lyme Regis. 
EIGHTON.—I should be glad of informa- 
tion concerning the pedigree of the late 
Lord Leighton, P.R.A., and to be told who 
is his present representative. 
Ronatp A. M. Drxon. 

Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 

AN AMERICAN COMPUTATION OF 

WORDS. — At p. 3 of Weight and 
Measure (a small American magazine), for 
May, 1928, is the followin 


There are 70,000 more wow. K {italics mine] in | 


the English language than there are in the 
French, German and Spanish languages all 
combined. [!!] Those who use the English 
language apparently have accumulated a 
great variety of ideas. 

Is this even nearly correct? If so, 
a most surprising fact. 

A. S. E. AckERMAN. 
DOPTION OF FOREIGN WORDS.—Can 
any reader give me information as to 

the countries where they have an _ institute 
similar to or the same as the Académie 
Francaise in France, regarding the function 
of adopting foreign words, and state the 
name (if possible in their own languages) 
given to it? 


it is 


H. Sato. 
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_Replies. 


‘BRITISH MONUMENTAL INSCRIP- 
TIONS ’: ROFFE. 
(cliv. 318, 356). 


ERHAPS a little addition to and ap 
amplification of Mr. J. ARDAGH’s inter. 
esting note at the last reference, may be 
useful. Supplementing the valuable list he 
gives of works either written or illustrated by 
Edwin Roffe and produced at his private 
press, ‘‘ The Rochester Press,’’ 48, Ossulston 
Street, Somers Town, I have references to 
the following : 

‘The Grand Master: being some extracts 
from the shorthand correspondence of Robert 
Cabbell Roffe with Thomas Molineux,’ Edited 
by Alfred Roffe, small 4to., half calf, only 
20 copies printed. 1860. 

‘Time’s Tunefull Tabor; being divers diary 
notes ! selected from the original MS. of Mas- 
ter Camden Crookedstaff by his trusty friend, 
Edwin Roffe,’ small 4to., boards, only 12 
copies printed. 1862. 

‘ Autobiography of the Early Years of the 
World-famous John George Wille, ‘‘ Graveur 
du Roi’’,’ translated from the French of 
Alfred Roffe, Engraver, portrait engraved by 
Edwin Roffe, small 4to., boards, only 16 
copies printed. 1872. 

‘Some Bibliography unto ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’’ with which is ye ballad on Shake- 
speare, hys house,’ small 4to., boards. 1876. 

‘The Private Printer: His Ballad Book,’ 
small 4to., boards (no date of publication 
given, nor number of copies printed). 

Mr, ARDAGH gives two lists of Roffe’s pub- 
lications; the first describes those he wrote 
and the second those he illustrated, but I 
think, perhaps, with the exception of the 
two by W. Stones, that the rest were set up 
and imprinted by him at ‘‘ The Rochester 
Press ’’ before mentioned. Your correspon- 
dent may, of course, know this, but it does 
not appear from his note, except in the case 
of the ‘ History of St. Pancras,’ that this 
was so, and certainly in that of the one on 
Leeds. Kent, Edwin Roffe had a hand in 
writing it, for the title-page reads : —‘ Leeds, 
our Grandfather’s Native Village, with 
divers remains gathered in memory of Robert 
Cabbell Roffe, Engraver.’ By Alfred, Felix, 
and Edwin Roffe. Thirty copies. Set up, 
and Imprinted, in Leisure-time, by Edwin 


| Roffe: at his Birthplace, 48, Ossulston Street, 


Somers Town, 1859. 
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These names are of course the ‘‘ A. F. and Printer, His Ballad Book,’ and comprises 
ER.” of Mr. Arpacu’s note, three, instead 22 pages and half title and blank, equalling 


of two. 

Although the title page states it was pub- 
lished in 1859, yet the last page of my copy 
contains the following: ‘‘ This, the Last Leaf | 
of Leeds: Our Grandfather’s Native Village, 
was Imprinted by me Edwin Roffe [a_fac- 
simile of his autograph] upon Good Friday, | 
April 18th, 1862.’" It has for a frontispiece 
a portrait after Thomas Uwins, R.A., 1802, 
engraved in stipple by Alfred Roffe, 1862, of 


Mr. Robert Cabbell Roffe, another, similarly | 


engraved by Alfred Roffe, 1861, after William 
Evans, 1802, of Mrs. Elizabeth Roffe, and a 
view of ‘‘Leeds:—in Kent, Sketched by 
Felix Roffe, June 16th, 1835, Edwin Roffe 
Sc. 1862,’ so it would appear that this little 
production was not finished until the latter 
year. 

Perhaps the most interesting topograph- 
ical trifle of Edwin Roffe’s is his ‘‘ Perambu- 
lating Survey’ of the Parish of St. Pancras, 
called, on the half title, 
Mr. ArpAGH is to be congratulated upon 
having such a pedigree copy as that which 
once belonged to W. H. Overall (a former 
Guildhall Librarian), the late Col. W. F. 
Prideaux, C.S.I., and the late Mr, Arthur 
Wallis; both of the latter I had the honour 
of knowing, and all were enthusiastic col- 
lectors of London topography. Book II ends 
very abruptly on p. 11, with a description of 
an etched view of the Old Assembly House, 
Kentish Town, with the enigmatical state- 
ment that ‘‘ This valuable little etching is the 
production of . . .’”’ and in case other collec- 
tors may not know who engraved this, may I 
say it was done by W. B. Rye. in 1853. He 
was an official at the British Museum, and a 
member of the Anastatic Drawing Society, in 
one of whose publications it was jssued. My 
copy of ‘‘ Pancredge’’ formerly belonged to 
John Warren, B.A., LL.B., whose _ book- 
plate it contains. 

Probably the most curious of items put 
forth from this Press is ‘The Private 
Printer, his Ballad Book’ (previously _ re- 
ferred to), and although the catalogue entry 


‘ Pancredge,’’ and | 


from which I have quoted gives no date of | 


publication, yet, from internal evidence, it 
was published partly in 1874. 
three sections, each complete and each paged 
Separately, so may perhaps have once been 
issued at different times. My copy is appar- 
ently in the origina] grey boards, half cream 


It consists of | 


| 


coloured cartridge paper back, all three parts | 


bound together. 


The first part is entitled ‘The 


Private ' 


P. 22 ends with an engraved colophon 
headed 
the 


24pp. 
in Elizabethan style ‘“‘ E 1874 R,” 
with the words, ‘‘ Vivat Regina,’’ 

‘‘E.R.”’ if course signifying Edwin Roffe. 

The second part has an elaborately printed 
title-page, ‘The Private Printer, hys Cat- 
nach Garland,’ . . . and has a woodcut por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth in the centre. The 
imprint at the bottom reads: ‘‘ Saynte Pan- 
credge, Set Vp and Ymprynted att Ye Roch- 
ester Press, by Master Camden Crookedstaff, 
himself. Fifteen Copies only. 1875.” It 
consists of xlv pp., title and half-title, blanks 
at the back of each and last page also blank, 
equalling 52 pp., and although the title is 
dated 1875, the half title has the same device 
as the first part, namely ‘‘E 1874 R.” 

The last part is entitled ‘Addenda. The 
Private Printer, his Ballad Book,’ 14 pp., 
title (back blank) totalling 16 pp. 

The complete volume is illustrated with a 
number of quaint woodcuts, a few of which 
are printed in brown, blue .or red, with 
the same colours used for some of the initial 
letters and headings, after the manner of 
Catnach and his competitors. Many of these 
crude illustrations are signed ‘‘ Camden 
Crookedstaff his notion,’’ or ‘‘ Crookedstaff 
del. et sc.”’ 

Excluding the two volumes by W. Stones, 
we have therefore record of seventeen publi- 
cations issued from ‘‘ The Rochester Press,’’ 
but it appears there is yet another one. 

There were five examples in the Great 
Comerford Library, dispersed at Sotheby’s in 
November, 1881, one of these, Lot 3267, being 
thus described : 

“*Roffe (R. C.), My Diary with Trips into 
Kent, with Notes by A., F. and FE. Roffe, 
Woodcuts, half calf gilt. 1850. Only 50 
copies printed by E. Roffe at his private 
press.”’ 

All these reallized good prices, ‘ British 
Monumental Inscriptions’ bringing £2 17s. 0d. 
and the ‘ Perambulating Survey’ of St. 
Pancras, £1 16s. Od. Regarding this latter 
history, I contributed a letter to The Times 
Literary Supplement, 24 Jan., 1918. 

Of his engraved plates, issued I presume 
also privately, I have references to the fol- 
lowing: — ‘Sluice House, Highbury’; ‘A 
Highgate Pond from Millfield Lane’; 
‘Church Hill, St. Pancras’; ‘ Between Strat- 
ford and Bow’; ‘The Gem of the Thames 
Embankment’; ‘A Thames Riverside Bit’ ; 
‘Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields’; ‘ At 
Deptling, near Maidstone’; ‘ Wilts, Little 
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Bedwin Church’; and ‘St. Paul’s in the 
Sun-set.” Some of these I have. 

He must have been a keen antiquary, an 
ardent and artistic amateur printer, and a 
most industrious worker, and although he 
lived for many years in St. Pancras, yet he 
does not appear to be mentioned in any of the 
histories of this ancient parish, nor is there 
any reference to him or his Press in_ that 
interesting but short-lived repository of Pan- 
cratian lore, ‘St. Pancras Notes and 
Queries,’ 1897-1903. 

E. EK. Newron. 


Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


OBERT AND THOMAS WRIGHT OF, 
MADRAS (cliv. 354).—Mr. Mawps ey 
will find the answer to his query in the two 
following entries in my brother, Mr. J. J. 
Cotton’s ‘ List of Inscriptions on Tombs or 
Monuments in the Madras Presidency’ | 
(Madras, 1901) : 

(1) Here lyes interr’d Mr. Robert Wrighte, 
Merchant, third son of Sir Nathaniel Wrighte, | 
some time Lord Keeper of the Great Seal to 
His late Majesty William the Third and to 
Her present Majesty Anne, Queen of Great 
Britain, etc., who departed this life the 16th 
of October, 1709. 

(2) Here lyes interr’d the body of Frances 
Wrighte, wife of Thomas Wrighte, Merchant | 
and some time ‘Third of Council in this place, 
who departed this life the 7th of February, 
1703/4. Also one of her infant daughters 
named Frances, who was born May 8th, 1700, 
and died the 22nd August in the same year. 

The tombs are in the compound of St. | 
Mary’s Church in Fort Saint George at| 
Madras. Mr. Cotton appends the following | 
note : | 

Thomas Wrighte married (1) Frances Light- | 
foot, March 6th, 1696, and (2) January 6, 1706, 
Mary Beard, the daughter of Edward Fowle 
and widow of John Beard [Agent and Presi- 
dent in Bengal who died in Madras on 7th July, 
1705.] He was a brother of Robert Wrighte 
who married Elizabeth Hart on February Ist, 
1706, and their son Nathaniel was baptized in 
December, 1707. Governor Thomas Pitt’s 
letter books say in January, 1705: “ Mr. 
Wrighte is married to Mrs. Beard and_ the 
other Mr. Wrighte going to marry Mrs. 
Hart.” 

Both the Wrightes were factors in the Com- | 
pany’s Service. Their father, Sir Nathaniel | 
Wrighte, who died in 1721, had six sons and | 
four daughters. Robert Wrighte’s widow | 





married William Jennings on June 27, 1711, 
and died in childbirth in 1719. 
May I be permitted to point out to Mr. | 
Mawpstey that Madras is the senior “‘ Presi- | 

dency ” in India, and not a ‘‘ Province’? 
Evan Corton. | 





| London, 1922, 
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D QUERIES. 


ie LRODUCTION OF PAPER-LANTERNS 
AND FIREWORKS INTO EUROPE 
(cliv. 282, 522).—De Frezier, in his ‘ Traité 
des Feux d’Artifice pour le Spectacle’ (Paris 
1747), page xxiiii, writes: 

Quant aux Feux d’Artifice faits depuis [in 
vention de la poudre, ils font de beaucoup pot. 
térieurs & cette compofition, qui n’eft connue ep 
Hurope que depuis l’an 1400. On voit dans 
PArtillerie de Diego Ufano, qui vivoit il nya 
que cent trente ans, qu’on ne faifoit encore de 
fon tems en Efpagne & en Flandres, que des 
Heux de joye fort fimples, compofés de quelques 
girandoles & autres Artifices, accompagnés pour 
illuminations de quelques poteaux garnis de 
linge gaudronnés; mais plus de cinquante ang 
auparavant ces fpectacles étoient déja magni. 
fiques en Italie; car Vanochio, Italien, qui a 
écrit fur l’Artillerie en 1572, attribue aux Flor. 
entins & aux Siennois lV’honneur d’étre les 
premiers qui ayent fait des Feux d’Artifice en 
forme, fur des théatres de bois, decorés de 
{tatues & de peintures ... 

Ces Feux fe faifoient annuellement 4 la fete 
de la Saint Jean & & celle de l’Affomption de la 
Vierge. 

The author goes on to say that the custom 
passed from Florence to Rome, where _ the 
feast of S. Peter and S. Paul, as well as the 

| festivities upon papal installations, were s9 
celebrated. 

Something more will be found in the article 

| on ‘ Fireworks ’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
| nica,’ and in A. St. H. Brock, ‘ Pyrotechnics,’ 


; Pavut McPuartiny. 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


(ATER FAMILY (cliv. 299, 337).—Cator is 
the place-name of a district in the parish 
of Widecombe-in-the-Moor, Devonshire, from 
which possibly the family name mentioned by 
Mr. H. Taptey-Soper is derived. It gives 
name to Cator Court and three farms, Cator, 
Great Cator and Low Cator. A Thomas Cater 
was collector for Tywardreath Priory in Com- 
wall in 1487. Is the name peculiarly West 
Country? Cator is far from picture-palaces 
and well within Dartmoor. A cognate place- 
name Caton gives name to farms in Ashburton 
and Modbury, and occurs as family name in 
the Totnes Guild Roll of 1308. ~ 
Can any reader suggest the etymology of 
these names ? 
Hues R. Wark. 


*(1OD’S ACRE” ‘CHURCH ACRE” 

_(cliv. 352).—The ‘O. KE. D.’ throws its 
own light on its assertion (made s.v. ‘ acre’) 
about the German origin, for it gives illustra 
tive quotations, s.v. ‘God’s acre.’ Th 
earliest is from Fynes Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary’ 
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7), p. 7, referring to Leipzig: ‘* They 
By many Cities in Germany haue) a 
heautifull place to bury their dead, called 
(jods-aker, vulgarly Gotts-aker.’’ In 1646 
John Trapp, who had once been headmaster 
of Stratford-on-Avon Grammar School, 
wrote in his Commentary on John xi. il: 
“The Greeks call their Church-yards dormi- 
toryes, Sleeping-places. The Germans call 
them Godsacre.”’ 


The only quotation given for ‘‘ church- | 


are”? (defined as ‘‘a churchyard’’ and 
marked obsolete) is from some church- 
warden’s accounts of the year 1596: ‘‘ For 
earinge [i.e., ploughing] of the church acre.”’ 
This certainly looks more like a strip of agri- 
cultural land belonging to the church than 
a churchyard. 
used only of arable land; the Old English 


for ‘churchyard ’’ was ciric-tin (at least | 


this occurs earlier than ciric-geard). As the 
‘0. E. D.’ points out, ‘‘ God’s acre’’ really 
means ‘‘‘God’s_ seed-field,’ in which the 
bodies of the departed are ‘sown’ (I Cor. 
xv. 36-44) in hope of the resurrection.’’ 

Fully authenticated words for ‘‘ church- 
yard’ are: — Churchgarth (from 1570), 
church-hay (from the beginning of the thir- 
tenth century), church-hawe (from about 
1320), church-litten (from about 1420), kirk- 
garth (from about 1200), kirk-yard (from the 
end of the thirteenth century). Several of 
these have survived in modern dialects. I 
wonder if ‘‘church-lenen,’? recorded in 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ from 
the West Country, is a variant of ‘ church- 
litten,’ a form found from Sussex to Somer- 
st, derived from Old English lictin, 
“ corpse-enclosure.”’ 

“God’s acre’’ was discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
as long ago as 1851 (1 S. iii. 380). 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


RAcinG IN 1728 (cliv. 353).—According to 

the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ sized 
in this context would mean ‘‘of a fair, 
proper, or standard size.’’ The quotations 
given in the Dictionary are from (a) Henry 
Bracken’s ‘ Farriery’ (1737) and (b) Rich- 
ard Berenger’s ‘Horsemanship’ (1771): — 
(a) “ [He] writ to me to buy him a sized 
Gelding for Hunting ’’; (b) ‘‘ As the riders 
were cloathed in... armour. . . Great and 
sized horses were . . . required.” ‘N. & Q.’ 
has thus provided an earlier instance of the 
word in this sense than is recorded in the Dic- 
tionary. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| PLACE-NAME: PERROW 
| 





In Old English acer was! 
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(cliv. 353). — 

Without the evidence of early spellings 
not much can be done towards explaining a 
place-name. But it may interest the inquirer 
to be reminded that the first element in 
‘““perrow’’? might be Old “English  pirige 
‘““pear(tree),’? which is found, for instance, 
in ‘‘ Perham ”’ (Wiltshire), while the second 
element might be Old English raw ‘‘ row (of 
trees, etc.) ’’? as in ‘‘ Milnrow ” (Lancashire). 
See Professor Allen Mawer’s book, ‘The 
Chief Elements used in English Place- 
Names,’ Cambridge, 1924, pp. 48, 50 (vol. i. 
part ii. of the publications of the English 
Place-Name Society). 

L R. M. Stracuwan. 


GRICULTURAL AND BUILDING CUS- 
TOMS: TEMOINS (cliv. 334, 373). — 
In the Belgian Ardennes the old custom of 
leaving témoins in the sense of C. E. H. is 
still in use now. When a wood is being cut 
down, one leaves usually five or six trees 
only as a remembrance, and to show the state 
to which they may have come. There is no 
other known reason of this custom. 
a. B: -EE 
JEWISH TRADITION (cliv. 155, 319).— 
Among the Jews in all parts of the world 
the custom is known to leave some part of a 
house unfinished, in order that the Jewish 
inhabitants may be reminded that they dwell 
in a foreign land. An account on this tradi- 
tion you will find in the article of Samuel 
Rappaport, ‘ Aus dem religidsen Leben der 
Ostjuden,’ published in the review Der Jude, 
vol, vi, Berlin, 1922. 


Ortro F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


{,ANNEL COAL (cliv. 325, s.v. ‘ Memora- 

bilia’). — Cannel (a corruption of 
candle) ‘‘is a mineral bituminous coal 
capable of taking a high polish like jet, 
which it somewhat resembles, and is chiefly 
found in Scotland and Lancashire, but 
pockets of it are not unknown in the York- 
shire district.” It may be noted that a 
wine-cooler and some smaller ornaments were 
shown made of this mineral at the 1851 
Exhibition. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine (1764) the 
Rey. Edward Goodwin, writing about the 
town of Sheffield, says: 

There is likewise reason to believe that here 
were first made snuff boxes, candlesticks, etc., 
of a sort of coal called kennel, or cannel coal 
(formerly got near this place) by Joseph Han- 
cock, who is the present Master Cutler. 


There is an earlier reference 


to cannel 
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coal productions in the account of a visit paid 
to Sheffield by the Countess of Oxford in 
1745, where her Ladyship ‘‘ was so good as 
to present” her suite ‘‘with some coal 
ware.”’ 

The memory of these cannel coal articles 
has been lost. 

F. BrapBury. 

Sheffield. 
‘“MHEY SAY: WHAT SAY THEY? LET 
THEM SAY!” (clii. 64, 107; cliii. 

cliv. 357). — The inscription on 
College, Aberdeen, 
‘News out of Scot- 


196 ; 
the Marischal 
is given correctly in 
land,’ by Eleanor M. 
mann, 1926). 
inscription was _ preserved 


the new building (1841). 


and let 


held the hereditary 
of Scotland, 


of the Keiths, who 
office of Great Marischal 


the Church. 

monastery. Miss Brougham adds: 

Compare 

Aéyovow & Oédovow . Aeyér@oar ov pérle |e por . 

od pale] pe . cuphéple]e oor ; . . Which is the 
favourite “‘ posy ” on rings found at Pompeii. 
Cuartes A, Cook. 


YHARLOTTE CLARKPS (rectius | 


CHARKRE’S) MARIONETTE THEATRE 
(cliv. 316).—Colley Cibber’s daughter was Ch. 
Charke. 


bridge Wells; (3) Brewer St., London (Mr. 
Hickford’s Great Room); (4) Mayfair; and 
various places in the country. 

Her chief play was ‘Geo. Barnwell,’ but 
there is no reference to any of her plays being 
written by Colley Cibber, in her ‘ Auto- 
biography ’ (1830, London, Whitaker), 

Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 

Lyme Regis. 


T{TENSILS FOR BLEEDING (cliv. 117, | 


521, 356). — I have a pewter “ bleeding 
pot.”’ Eighteenth century; 6in. diam. ; 
2in. deep; graduated inside to 4, 8, 12 ozs. 
Handle—S-shaped, It was used as late as 
1870 in a country practice. 

Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 


Lyme Regis. 
CRATCH DIALS (cliii. 242, 301, 393, 431, 
467). — At Rolvenden, Kent, there is a 
scratch dial, well defined, with a deep central 
hole. 


From centre to circumference there is 





1593, | 


Brougham (Heine- 
The original stone with the 
into 
Miss Brougham | 
observes that the inscription was the motto | 
| the Bank of England, and so little i:. known 


and | 
was first uttered by George, fifth Earl, in defi- | 
ance of certain comments on his plunder of | 
He founded the Marischal Col- | 
lege in 1593, converting, for that purpose, a | 


Her theatres were: (1) The Tennis | 
Court, Masham St., Westminster; (2) Tun- | 


an upright line to the top and also a hori. 
zontal diameter. In the lower half there are 
ten irregular radial lines from centre to cir. 
cumference, without a central upright, and 


_ the spaces between the first and the tenth and 


the diameter are greater than the other spaces, 


| This is cut upon a piece of brown stone in. 


serted in the place of a quoin on the south 
face of the south porch, above and to the east 
of the door arch. 
Watter EK. Gawruorp, 
96, High Road, East Finchley, N.2. 
EWIN FAMILY (cliv. 354).—In Messrs, 
Mullens and H. K. Swann’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of British Ornithology’ (1917), pp, 
549-50, there will be found some biographical 
details of William Lewin, the ornithologist, 
who died 1795. I do not know if he was any 
connection of Robert Lewin, the Secretary of 


about him that if additional information js 
available it would be of interest if this could 
be made known. 

H. S. G. 


CIENTISTS IN FICTION (cliv. 352).— 
‘The Guarded Flame,’ by W. B. Max. 


. . . . . | ® . . 
the inscription with these lines: | well, is a novel which would meet with your 


| enquirer’s requirements. 


H., S$. G. 

N EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SLAVE. 

OWNER’S ESTATE (cliv. 345).—Some 
events during the Government of the Forts 
on the Gold Coast by the African Company 
of Merchants, 1750 to 1820, will be found 
in ‘A History of the Gold Coast of West 
Africa,’ by Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Ellis, Lon- 
don, Chapman and Hall, 1893), and ‘ Records 
relating to the Gold Coast Settlements,’ from 
1750 to 1874, by Major J. J. Crooks, Dublin, 
Browne and Nolan, 1923. 

J. J. Crooks, 
(Major, retired). 

RS. OUTRAM (cliv. 265, s.v. ‘ David 
“4 Anderson ’).—I have to thank Str Evay 
Corron for his reply at the above reference, 
but I would point out that Mrs, Outram 
was the 2nd daughter of Dr. James Anderson, 
LL.D., by his wife Margaret Seton, of 
Mcounie, Aberdeenshire, and not of William 
Anderson of the Three Cranes Wharf, 
London. 

I find that her brother Henry was a Liew- 
tenant (not Captain) of the 14th Bengal 
Native Infantry and that he died at Fateh- 
pur Sikri, 22 Sept., 1805. (See Major Hoi- 
son’s book, vol. i. p. 30). 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 

22, Alexander Place, 

Oban, Argyllshire. 
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ITT: ORIGIN OF NAME (cliv. 318, 358). 
P —In a ‘Dict. Franco-Normand,’ by 
George Métivier (published in 1877), ‘‘ Pute 
or Puce were representing in France, the 
Greek names Pitus or Peuké,’’ the modern 
French Pin (a pinetree). ‘ Genéalogie de 
la Maison Du Pin par Louis du Pin de 
Beysset ’ (published in 1908). This family, 





apparently from a chateau built about 1100) 


at a village called Le Pin, about 7 miles from 
Lisieux (Calvados). From a rather well- 
known English genealogist: Du Pin (French) 
and De Pute alludé to the same family, 
settled at Upton Pine, near Exeter, from 
about 1135, and in other counties. From 
Calendar of Patent Rolls (1225-1232): Her- 
bert de Pinu.of Cornwall, Devon and Somer- 
set; Hugh de Putte and Ric de Pitte, both 
of Somerset; Wm. de Putét, Sheriff of Glos- 
ter. This surname was apparently also writ- 
ten Puys and Puz. 
R. Dunn-GarpDneEr. 


THOMSON, R.A. (cliv. 353).—Henry 

* Thomson’s picture, ‘Love Sheltered,’ 
was No. 5 in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
of 1806; its full title was: 

LOVE SHELTERED, 
It’s a cold rainy night, 
And I’m wet to the skin, 
And I have lost my way, Ma’am, 
So pray let me in. 

An engraving of it in mezzotint was made 
by William Say. 

An account of Thomson’s life is given in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
also in The Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 
1843 (vol. xx. New Series, p. 100). 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


AGNAR’S SAGA (cliv. 352).—There are 

some notes and a partial rendering, in 

the half-forgotten tragedy, Cottle’s ‘ Alfred.’ 
Francis P. Marcuanrt, 


acrs0R WANTED (cliv. 246, 286).—2. Did 
the expression “ masks and faces” origin- 
ate in the title of the Reade-Taylor play? The 
moral of the piece, quoted at the second refer- 
ence, has the sound of being elaborated from 
the title, rather than of the title being con- 
densed from it. 
the 1880’s, called ‘Masks and Faces,’ and a 
scientific work by Ellen Russell Emerson, 
entitled ‘ Masks, Heads and Faces’ (Boston and 
London, 1892) would not, I should think, have 


ventured to plagiarize a title so well known | 
unless it had been derived from a source con- | 


sidered common property. The combination of 
the two words is obvious, of course, for suggest- 
ing the universal platitude that things are not 
what they appear to be. 


Pavt McPuwar.ry. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A book of verse, published in | 





The Library. 
The Hippias Major attributed to Plato. With 
Introductory Essay and Commentary by 
Dorothy Tarrant. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s, 6d. net). 
We are glad to find that Miss Tarrant rejects 
the attribution of the ‘ Hippias Major ’ to 
Plato. It is, indeed, an attribution which goes 
back virtually to the first appearance of a Pla- 
tonic canon, and it seems to have remained un- 
questioned till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when German commentators began to 
throw doubts upon it. It still boasts many a 
distinguished name in its support, though the 
array against it has grown more formidable 
with time. Of English scholars Adam accepted 
it, but Jowett took the other side, and gave it 
no place in his translation of the Dialogues. 
Miss Tarrant, in favour of rejection. points out 
that while stronger in literary quality than the 
other disputed dialogues, car in style re- 
sembling Plato, the ‘Hippias Major’ shows 
affinity in this latter respect with later rather 
than with earlier dialogues, though from its 
general plan it would be placed with the 
earlier. Another important point in this con- 
nection is the presence of considerable meta- 
hysical interest, which also belongs to the 
ater works. Such dramatic merits as the dia- 
logue possesses are dealt with appreciatively, 
the characterization of Hippias being rated 
somewhat more highly than we should be in- 
clined to rate it. If Thrasymachus was the 
model—and we can hardly doubt it—-Hippias is 
just such an imitation of him as a bright youth 
might make; the Platonic style, not perfectly 
kept up, however, belongs to that kind of clever 
echo that has often diverted us in a University 
magazine. Plato’s style not only lends itself to 
imitation; it is also, as those whose lot it is, 
or has been, to write Greek, are well aware, 
what one may call actively infectious, and its 
ower over the young men of his own day must 
a been igancumalier pervasive. But if Hip- 
pias may count as a success, though his stu- 
pidity is heavily exaggerated, the Socrates of 
this dialogue, and with him the conduct of the 
argument, is immature work. The invention of 
the unknown disputant, whose discussion with 
him Socrates lays before Hippias verbatim, 
seems specially a youthful invention, for the 
sake of avoiding the difficulties of neat reported 
speech, and getting in more abundant humor- 
ous touches. 
Miss Tarrant’s Introduction is an excel- 
lent piece of work. She takes occasion to 
make a compact, but most interesting and use- 
ful, study of Plato’s Theory of Ideas as devel- 
oped in the earlier dialogues, concluding with 
the ‘ Phaedo.’ We think—to the scale set out— 
| this could hardly be better done. and many a 
student who has dismissed the ‘ Hippias’” from 
attention will value this volume for its sake. 
| For the immediate purpose of the book, how- 
| ever, the sections on Metaphysic in the ‘ Hip- 
pias Major’ on its Theory of Pleasure as com- 
pared with that of Plato’s Dialogues, and on 
| its Style and Vocabulary are no less deserving of 
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praise. ‘hough the reacer may be struck by its 
workmanlike simplicity as the first merit in 
the handling of this book, he will certainly 
before long teel in it the particular attractive- 
ness which arises from sound and ready schol- 
arship combined with lively personal interest 
in the topics discussed. 

The Taming of the Shrew. 

bridge New Shakespeare L 

Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson. 

(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net). 

JOT one of the great plays, ‘The Taming of | 

the Shrew’ is one of the most enthralling 
to an editor. Sir Arthur-Quiller Couch takes 
occasion by the difficulties to which he has here 
to address himself to make a statement, “ briet 
but bold,” of the critical principles which the 
new editors have applied hitherto, and propose 
further to apply to the questions of date, auth- 
enticity and so on connected with each play. 
We think he justifies these principles satisfac- 
torily against opposers, and chiefly because, on 
the one hand, they are based.on considerations | 
derived from the conditions of playwright and 
playhouse at the time of the production of the | 
play, and on the other hand, tend to discredit 
that old mode of criticism which purported to 
assign lines, supposed non-Shakespearian, to 
this or that other poet. Moreover, there is 
frank recognition that Shakespeare could write 
bad verse and nonsense. (At the close of this 
section occurs an amusing misprint: ‘* moth 
and dust corrupting.’’) 

Among the many questions which surround | 
this play, the most interesting is that concern- | 
ing its true relation to the play called ‘ The 
Taming of a Shrew’ which Peter Short en- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall in May, 1594. Mr. 
Dover Wilson, whose Note on the Copy for this 
play is perhaps the most brilliant of this series | 
of Notes, after exhaustive consideration of 
every fact known or surmised about it, brings | 
us out, by way of the plague of 1592-4, and the | 


Edited in the Cam- | 
by Sir Arthur 


necessities of the dispersed players, to the con- | 
clusion that Short’s ‘Shrew’ may have been a | 
version of Shakespeare’s play, put together as 
best they might by a troupe of actors from | 
different companies, touring together for the | 
nonce while the bad days lasted, who had | 
parted for money with their books. If this be | 
so—and Mr. Dover Wilson makes out a strong | 
case for it, considering the paucity of data to | 
work with—Shakespeare’s ‘The Shrew’ must | 
be dated before May, 1594, with some likelihood | 
of a year or two before. We entirely agree | 
that it should not be impossible to believe 
Shakespeare at that date capable of the beauti- | 
ful verse to which several passages rise. It! 
is indeed consonant with the strong tradition | 
of his uncommon spontaneity that jets or| 
flashes of the genius within him—and in its | 
true quality—should have burst forth in the 
midst of early rough or careless work, on his | 
imagination being touched and warmed by | 
some happy chance. Probably he worked by the | 
rule which we recently saw propounded by a/| 
modern well-known dramatist to young would- | 


| his 
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be successors—to make sure of plot and actign 
and let the dialogue take care of itself, At 
any rate, ‘ The ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ with all 
its confusions and shortcomings, proves itself 
always a remarkably good acting play, 
means, among other things, as Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch points out, that there is in jt- 
that is in both Petruchio and Katharina op 
whom the play depends—a certain inward 
reality which the actor has to bring out and 
which makes unfailing appeal. It is a partiey. 
larly happy remark that the underlying dglj- 
cacy of the conception of Petruchio is shown 
by his never, in all the trials he imposes upon 
the shrew, saying ‘‘ the sort of misprising word 
that hurts a high-mettled woman more than 
any rough deed.” 


The Reule of Crysten Religioun. By Reginald 
Pecock. Edited by William Cabell Greet, 
(Humphrey Milford for the Early English 
Text Society. £1 15s. net.) 

HE single manuscript of this work is now at 
New York in the Pierpont-Morgan Libr; 
—having been bought to figure among the eol- 
lector’s authors’ manuscripts, though it is ip 


| fact, as Mr. Greet’s description shows, the work 


of an ordinary scribe. It is incomplete, endi 
at chapter vi of the fifth treatise. Mr. Gr 
with a few exceptions dictated by common sense, 


| reproduces the spelling of the manuscript, and 
| such of its eccentricities as are not confusing. 


He furnishes a short introduction and also a 
glossary. This work of Pecock’s has not hither. 
to been accessible to students, who within the 
last seven or eight years owe to the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society his ‘ Donet’ and ‘ Folewer, 
while ‘The Repressor ” (1860) and the ‘ Book of 
Faith ’ (1909) have been longer in their hands, 
Editors of Pecock are constrained to dwell on 
dulness: he writes rather like one who 
would have found it more natural, on 8 

topics as he deals with, to write in Latin, and 


| with prolixity, too, as of a busy person who has 


no time to be brief. But what he tried to ac 


‘ complish—the drawing out of a statement of 


Christian doctrine, to serve as constructive de 
fence of the Church against heresy, somewhat 
after the plan of the ‘Summa’ of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,—claims some respect. The master 
idea about which his thought revolved was that 
of the true function in religious life of the 
native powers of man, pre-eminently of reason, 
contrasting, thus, with the earlier Christian 
thought of the Middle Ages which emp. 
chiefly God’s grace. ‘ The Reule’ represents the 
beginning of his exposition. Those who come 
to make use of this volume will not fail t 
realise how much labour on the part of editor, 
transcriber and printer it has demanded. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 
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